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By Wituis LinpQuist 


ANNY Wilton bent low over his little 


black horse as it galloped furiously 
across the valley floor. ‘The wind was 


in his straw-colored hair, and the sweet 
music of flying hoofs in his ears. 
Although the 
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three-mile race had 


Illustrated by Met CrAwrorp 


barely started, Lanny was already far 
behind his friend, ‘Ted Ward. It really 
wasn’t a race at all because Ted was rid- 
ing his beautiful cream-colored palo- 
mino, Mesa Girl, and few horses could 
match her speed. Some day Lanny meant 
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to have a palomino, too. It was his dear- 
est wish. 

Lanny’s little black horse finally gal- 
loped into the small box canyon that 
marked the end of the race. Mesa Girl 
was grazing quietly, but Ted was no- 
where in sight. 

Chuckling to himself, Lanny cut up 
the slope and stopped in front of a 
thicket of greasewood. 

“Come on out,” he called. “I know 
you're in there!”’ 

Ted grinned as he stepped from his 
hiding place. ‘“‘How did you find me?” 

‘Heard the jays scolding you,” Lanny 
explained. “Besides, you broke some 
branches off that greasewood. It leaves 
a telltale oily smell.” 

Ted sniffed, his dark eyes round with 
wonder. “Honestly, Lanny, I never knew 
anyone like you. You know all about 
nature and can track like an Indian. 
How do you get that way?” 

Starting down the slope, Lanny said 
“Reading nature magazines, I guess. 
But when it comes to racing, you beat 
me hollow.” 
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‘“‘When you get a horse like Mesa Girl, 
it won't be so easy to beat you,” Ted 
said. He whistled and his beautiful palo- 
mino came trotting up. 

“ll probably. never get a palomino,” 
Lanny said quietly. ‘““Dad lost a lot of 
money on our ranch last year.”’ 

“My dad did, too,” said Ted. ‘All 
the ranchers lost money because of the 
dry season. Dad says times have been 
so bad he might have to sell Golden Boy. 
That’s his best palomino.” 

“I'd like to see a horse half as good 
as your Mesa Girl,”’ Lanny said, rubbing 
her velvety nose. 

“Well, come on then,” cried Ted. 
“It’s about time you were coming over 
to our place anyway.” 

It was a five-mile ride, but the chance 
to see Golden Boy was too much of a 
temptation to resist. Together they 
wheeled their horses in the bright spring 
sun and cantered across the fresh green 
meadow land. 

The first sight of Golden Boy took 
Lanny’s breath away. Golden Boy’s head 
was lifted over the corral fence, his ears 
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pricked forward, his dark eyes watching 
as they approached. 

“Oh, Ted! You can’t sell a horse like 
that!” Lanny reached out slowly and 
rubbed the silky forehead. Golden Boy 
sniffed at him cautiously. 

“Go easy,” Ted warned. “‘He’s shy.” 
With a snort, Golden Boy reared sud- 
denly, then glided about the corral at an 
easy trot. He moved effortlessly, his mus- 
cles flowing like liquid gold. Lanny 
couldn’t take his eyes away. 

Ted said something about going to the 
house for his father, and ran off. A 
moment later, Golden Boy came again 
and put his fine head over the fence. 
Lanny edged closer. He rubbed gently 
under the golden chin, then back higher 
and higher along the neck. 

Slowly, with mounting excitement, 
Lanny climbed the corral fence, talking 
softly to Golden Boy all the while. He 
ran his hand through the silvery mane, 
got a good grip and suddenly vaulted 
down onto the beautiful glistening back. 

Golden Boy reared, pawing the air, 
but Lanny clung to the mane. The great 
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beast came down with a solid jolt that 
snapped Lanny’s head. 

“Easy boy, easy. Everything is all 
right.” Lanny stroked the neck, laughing 
softly. He pressed his heels gently 
against Golden Boy’s sides and the horse 
responded with a floating canter about 
the corral. It was like riding on a cloud. 

Ted’s cry of astonishment broke into 
his dream. “Lanny! How in the world 
did you get on him?” 

Lanny swung back to the corral fence 
and climbed off. “Easy. I just slid down 
his neck.” 

Ted blinked in wonder. “Didn’t he 
buck or anything?” 

Before Lanny could answer, they heard 
the slam of a door and turned to see 
Mr. Ward coming from the house. He 
was short and dark like Ted, and he 
smiled broadly as he shook hands with 
Lanny. 

“So this is the young man who knows 
so much about nature. How do you like 
Golden Boy?” 

“He was just riding Golden Boy bare- 
back in the corral!” cried Ted. 

“What?” Mr. Ward looked at Lanny 
with new interest. “You rode Golden 
Boy?” 

“Show him, Lanny! Do it again!” 

Lanny did, beaming with pleasure, 
and Golden Boy behaved perfectly. 

Mr. Ward was scratching under his 
hat when Lanny came back. “Well, I'll 
be switched. That horse has taken a 
liking to you. Wait till my foreman 
hears this. He can’t get near Golden 
Boy without a rope.” 

“Say, Dad,” said Ted with sudden in- 
spiration. ‘““Why not let Lanny take him 
out and ride him once in a while? You 
said he needed handling.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ward, ‘and he also 
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needs showing off, if I’m to sell him. 
You boys could help if you’d ride him 
over for the opening of the new dude 
ranch at Aspen Ridge next Saturday.” 

When Lanny came home bursting 
with his good news, he found his father 
sitting before the fire in the living room. 
He looked worried. 

“That’s fine about Golden Boy,” said 
his father when he had finished. “But 
I’m afraid you'll have to forget about 
palominos, Lanny. We may have to move 
back to the city. I can’t hold out much 
longer if this keeps up.” 

For a moment, Lanny was stunned, 
and the sputtering of the spruce boughs 
in the fireplace seemed very loud. “If 
what keeps up, Dad?” 

‘The Forest Service man was out to- 
day with more orders,” his father sighed. 
‘They say we have so many cattle on the 
public range that the grass is being 
eaten out by the roots.” 

‘What are we supposed to do about 
itr” 

“We've got orders to sell off five hun- 
dred head of cattle by July first,” Mr. 
Wilton answered. “If we do that, our 
herd will be so small next year, we 
won't be able to pay our debts.” 

It seemed hopeless, and as the days 
passed it became more and more painful 
to think of Golden Boy. But on Saturday, 
keeping his promise, Lanny joined Ted. 
Golden Boy was saddled now, and he 
seemed to fly as they rode up the valley 
to the new dude ranch on Aspen Ridge. 

“I don’t wish your Dad any bad luck,” 
Lanny said, “But I hope he won’t be able 
to sell Golden Boy.” 

‘“He’s got to,” Ted said. ‘““We’ve been 
ordered to cut down our herd and we 
need the money bad, Dad says.” 

Lanny shook his head. It seemed as 
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though everyone had been ordered to 
sell some of their cattle. 

“I don’t get it,” he said. “Why should 
we have to cut the size of our herds when 
all that good grass is going to waste in 
the upper valley? Along those little 
creeks the grass isn’t half eaten.” 

“How should I know?” demanded 
Ted. ‘““There’s Mr. Nelson, the forest 
ranger. Why not ask him?” 

Lanny cornered Mr. Nelson, as soon 
as he was through talking to some tour 
ists about fire control. 

“Well,” said Mr. Nelson, “by mid- 
summer all those little creeks dry up.” 

Lanny thought for a moment. “But 
couldn’t we dig some wells in the hills 
and keep the cattle up there on the good 
grass all summer?” 

‘Much too expensive,” said Mr. Nel- 
son. 

There seemed no answer to it. Water 
was such a precious thing when you 
didn’t have it. Lanny carried the problem 
around with him for several days. 

Then one day an idea struck him. 
With frantic haste, he pawed through 
his nature magazines until he found the 
one he wanted. He tucked it into his 
shirt and ran out of the house to saddle 
Prince. 

At the Ranger Station, Mr. Nelson be- 
came as excited about it as Lanny was. 
“It might work!” he said. “‘If this article 
has the facts. Well, it won’t do any harm 
to write and find out. We'll just have 
to wait and see.” 

For three weeks they waited and kept 
their secret. Then one day a green For- 
est Service truck arrived loaded with 
the strangest cargo ever to roll into the 
high hills above Aspen Ridge. 

Lanny knew he never would forget 
the day the ranger came to tell his father. 
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‘Do you mean to say,” Lanny’s father 
said, slightly dazed, “that it won't be 
necessary for me to sell any cattle?’’ 

‘“That’s right,” said Mr. Nelson. He 
gave Lanny a wink. 

“But why this sudden change?” asked 
Mr. Wilton. 

“Beavers! We've planted beavers in 
every one of the seventeen creeks on 
the upper ranges. They’re building two 
or three dams on each creek already and 
we should have water fifteen or twenty 
miles up on the range all summer.” 

They heard the sound of a car. A 
moment later Mr. Ward and Ted came 
into the house. They were grinning. 

“What do you think of that son of 
yours now, Mr. Wilton?” asked Mr. 
Ward. 

‘My sone” Mr. Wilton gave Lanny a 
puzzled glance. “Why—” 

“IT haven’t had a chance to tell him 
it was Lanny’s idea,” said the ranger. 
‘Lanny came into my office several weeks 
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ago with an article which said beavers 
have become a real nuisance in some of 
the more settled places. It said people 
were offering to trap them alive and 
ship them to wilder places where they 
might be useful. I was able to get a 
shipment of them free that way.” 

‘“Just in time, too,” said Mr. Ward. 
“Your son has saved every stockman in 
this area thousands of dollars, Mr. 
Wilton.” 

Lanny saw the proud look come into 
his father’s face. “Yes,” his father said 
softly. ““He’s done that all right, and he’s 
also saved our ranch. I was about ready 
to give up.” 

‘What I really came over here for,” 
Mr. Ward said, with a twinkle in his 
eyes, ‘was to see if you might be inter- 
ested in buying Golden Boy for Lanny. 


‘I’m having one of my men ride him over 


this afternoon so you can take a: look at 
him, Mr. Wilton.” 

Lanny caught his breath. He glanced 
at his father, who was shaking his head 
slowly. “I’ve been thinking of buying 
him a palomino, but—” 

Lanny’s heart sank. Nothing had 
changed after all. 

‘About price,” Mr. Ward was saying, 
“considering everything, I’d make Lanny 
an even trade for the little black he’s 
been riding.” 

“Oh, no!” said Lanny’s father. “I 
could hardly let you do that.” He hes- 
itated and then seemed to come to a sud- 
den decision. “But if you’re serious, let’s 
make it the little black and two hundred 
dollars to boot.” 

As Mr. Ward and Mr. Wilton shook 
hands on the deal, Lanny rushed past 
them out the door. A flash like honey in 
the sun had caught his eye. It was Golden 
Boy. 
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CAMPING QUIZ 


By HAMILTON HERTz 


Illustrated by F. J. Juro 


How good a camper are you? Try this quiz and see. If your score is 10, we’ll make 
you the trip leader; 9, and you'll be the assistant trip leader. Get 8 right and you 
are a scout; 7, a look-out man; 6, the rear guard; 5 or less, a rookie. 


1. If you don’t have any paper, what 
can you use to start a camp fire? 

2. Do you know the three steps fol- 
lowed by campers in putting out a camp 
fire? 

3. You are setting out on a walk 
through the woods. How can you make 
sure you'll get back to the starting point? 

4. What is 
wrong with this 
picture? 

+S You are 
thirsty and come 
to a stream. Is it 
, safe to drink the 
water: (a) if it 
looks clean and 
clear? (b) if. it 
is a fast-running 
stream? (c) if a 


friend has told you it 
is safe? 

6. You'll be sorry if 
you touch this plant. 
Why? 

7. Why do campers 
build a fireplace of 
stones before starting 
a fire? 

8. In choosing a camp site, pick a spot 
(a) on the edge of a stream or lake, (b) on 
or near a trail,(c) on high ground cleared 
of dead leaves and twigs. 

9. If by accident you should get a fire 
burn, which of these should you put on 
it: 

(a) water, (b) butter, (c) mud. 

10. If a strange dog runs up to you, the 
best thing to do is to stand still. 
(a) True. (b) False. 
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By IRMA GEORGE 
Illustrated by Raupx Ramsmp 





FIERCE fight raged on the movie 
A screen. Bert, watching the 3-Di- 
mensional picture through a pair of spe- 
cial spectacles, ducked when one of the 
actors picked up a chair and threw it at 
the audience. 

He felt foolish, but trom the tittering 
around him he knew he was not the only 
one who had been tricked into dodging 
the flying chair. If he had been watching 
without spectacles, he would have seen 
a picture of the fight blurred like a 
double exposure. 

The miracle of 3-D vision, a novelty 
in motion picture theaters, is old in ac- 
tual life. For a million years or more, 
people have been seeing 3-D pictures of 
all the scenes and solid objects they 
looked at. 

So Bert has been seeing 3-D pictures 
all his life, except those first few weeks 
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betore his eyes learned to work together. 
On the retinas of his two eyes he has had 
slightly different images of every scene 
he looked at. His brain has combined 
these two images into one which has 
depth like a 3-D picture. 

To produce the 3-D film, the motion 
picture industry figured out a way for 
you to see two slightly different pictures 
at once, one with each eye, as you would 
see the same scenes in actual life. But 
3-D vision is achieved by your own brain 
when it combines the two pictures into 
one with depth. 

On the screen, the third dimension 
gives the picture its natural, lifelike qual- 
ity. In actual life, depth perception helps 
you to judge the exact location of objects 
in space. To prove this, you can try a 
simple experiment. 

Have someone sit or stand facing you, 
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holding a pencil vertically, at a little less 
than arm’s length from you. 

Open your eyes and touch the pencil 
quickly with the end of your index fin- 
ger. Now close your eyes while the pen- 
cil is moved three inches in any direc- 
tion. Hold your hand over one of your 
eyes and open them again. With the end 
of your index finger, touch the pencil 
again, quickly. 

Several trials with both eyes, and with 
one eye, will illustrate 3-D vision. You 
can tell with greater accuracy where the 
pencil is when you see it from two dif- 
ferent angles with your two eyes than 
when you see it from only one angle. 

Of course you did not miss the pencil 
by much when you depended on one 
eye. You just fumbled a little. 

In the early days of aviation there was 
a great flyer, Wiley 
Post, who had only one 
eye. He was at a real dis- 
advantage because he 
lacked 3-D vision. 

It is said that to make 
up for the fact that he 
did not have two eyes to 
give him views of the 
flying field from two dif- 
ferent angles, he criss- 
crossed over the field 
several times before he 
attempted -a_ landing. 
He did this to get views 
from different angles 
with one eye. 

If your 


eyes are 


crossed, you may not see LEFT 
SEES THIS 


in three dimensions. 
However, your eye spe- 
cialist may be able to 
correct this condition 
for you. 
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If Grandmother had depth percep- 
tion, she enjoyed looking at 3-D pictures 
when she was a child. This was before 
movies came in. The stereoscope is a lit- 
tle gadget which has two eye glasses to 
look through while viewing cards which 
have two pictures on them, placed side 
by side. 

Grandmother probably thought that 
the two pictures on the card were exactly 
alike. But they were not. If she had 
measured, she would have found that 
any tree or rock or other object in the 
scene was farther from the edge in one 
picture than the other. 

These pictures, like the 3-D films, 
were photographed with a special cam- 
era. When Grandmother looked at the 
double picture of Niagara Falls through 
the lenses of the stereoscope, she saw the 
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TRIDDLES of 


By ROBIN PALMER 





1. Why are so many main streets like 
rivers? 

2. Why should you always fold your 
money before you put it in your wallet? 
3. Why do straw hats usually seem looser 
than winter ones? 

4. When is a piano piece like a package 
of needles? 

5. What proves that cooks are very solt- 
hearted? 

6. How do you know that a postman is 
highly educated? 

7. Why do musical composers make good 
ball players? 








WHAT AM I? 
I'm part of a band and an orchestra, too, 
I may be as big as a man, 
I’m part of a cow and a goat or a sheep, 
Now tell me my name if you can. 





I'm a queer sort of antelope in the zoo, 
I can never grow old, for I’m always 
called — — — 





You often eat me when I'm green, 
When ripe you eat me, too, 
And if you make a salad, I 
May give my oil to you. 


Answers on page 40. 
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falling water in all its depth and beauty. 

When she looked at the double pic- 
ture of some familiar home scene, like 
Mother spanking Junior, the room and 
the furniture took on the third dimen- 
sion, depth, which made them look 
‘real’ like the scenes in the 3-D film. 

If you see Cinerama from good seats 
you will feel as if you are on the roller- 
coaster and in the plane. In ““The Robe” 
a CinemaScope production, you will no- 
tice a reality lacking in ordinary films. 
But you will not view either through 
movie spectacles, because the screen will 
not carry a separate picture for each eye. 
So the reality is not accomplished by 3-D 
vision alone. 

In both Cinerama and CinemaScope, 
the feeling of reality comes from the 
wide view such as you have with your 
own two eyes, and from hearing the 
sound as if from the original sources. 
This new method of recording and 
broadcasting sound is called Stereo- 
phonic sound. 

Moving pictures on the screen are one 
of the wonders of the twentieth century. 
In the earliest films, actors moved about 
silently, pictured in black and white. 

In time, films appeared showing scenes 
in their natural colors. Now 3-D and 
wide-screen films seem so real that audi- 
ences feel as though things happening 
in the pictures were happening to them. 

These pictures are new on the screen 
but even Prehistoric Man saw 3-D mo- 
tion pictures in color when, in pools of 
clear still water, he saw reflections of 
himself or of birds flying. 

No one knows what marvels the 
screens of the future will show as men go 
on trying to imitate Nature. But the real 
miracle will always be the miracle of 
human vision. 
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Tue Story So Far: Tired of hoeing 
beans and toting water all day long, 
Tom Benn runs away from his home 
near Ocracoke and goes to sea. Too late, 
he discovers that he is a member of the 
feared pirate Blackbeard’s crew. When 
Blackbeard raids another ship, and finds 
that its only treasure is stones for a sea 
wall, he storms about angrily. 


Part Two 


LACKBEARD and the pirates looked 
B again in the ship’s hold. There was 
nothing there but stones, just stones. 

‘Take your good-for-nothing stones 
and get out of my sight,” Blackbeard 
shouted. He went back aboard his own 
ship. He put his left boot on his right 
foot and stamped up and down. 

‘‘Just wait till I capture another ship. 
I'll sink it twice, just to get even for this 
one,” he shouted. 

Blackbeard turned his pirate ship 
around and sailed north, looking for an- 
other treasure ship to capture. 

One day he said, “The cook tells me 
we've about run out of food. We’ll have 
to go ashore and rob some farmers.” 

He looked at his chart and he said, 
‘““We seem to be about opposite Ocra- 
coke in North Carolina. We’ll go ashore 
there. The farmers have hogs, and cows, 
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TOM BENN 


and the Pirates 


By Le GRAND 


Illustrated by the AUTHOR 


and corn, and beans, and potatoes, and 
turnips, and surely peas and cabbages.”’ 
“Oh, no!” Tom Benn said. “That’s 
where my father’s farm is. You couldn’t 
rob my father and mother.” 
“Oh, couldn’t I?”” Blackbeard said. “I 
can rob anybody. You just wait and see.” 
Blackbeard sailed west toward Ocra- 
coke. Tom Benn shivered and said, “I 
must do something. But what can I do?” 
When Blackbeard was in sight of land, 
he saw a ship. But it was another pirate 
ship and it sailed up close to him. 
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“Hey, Blackbeard,” the other pirate 
captain shouted, “you better look out. 
Lieutenant Maynard is looking for you 
with two warships. The Governor of 
Virginia has sent him out to capture 
you.” 

‘Where is he?” Blackbeard asked. 

‘‘He’s just north of here,”’ the other 
pirate said. ““And coming this way.” 

Blackbeard laughed. ‘“‘O-ho!”’ he said. 
‘He might catch you, but he won’t catch 
me. You go on and sail south. I'll go and 
hide in Ocracoke Inlet. Lieutenant May- 
nard won’t see me in there when he 
comes past after dark. Then after he 
goes by, I can rob the farmers and sail 
out to sea again in the morning.” 

Blackbeard sailed on to the west, and 
the land came closer and closer. Tom 
Benn watched it, and he could see that 
it was Ocracoke. 

The sun had set, and it was getting 
dark when Blackbeard sailed into Ocra- 
coke Inlet. The anchor went down with 
a splash, and the pirates furled the sails. 
Tom Benn could just see his home in 
the twilight. 

“This is a good hiding place,” Black- 
beard said. “I am safe here.” Then he 
said, “I’ve had a hard day and I'd like a 
nice hot bath. Where’s that cabin boy?” 

So Tom Benn had to fill Blackbeard’s 
bathtub with hot water. It was dark when 
Blackbeard finished with his bath and 
shouted for Tom Benn to come and 
empty the bath water and take the tub 
out of the cabin. 

Tom Benn dragged the bathtub out 
on deck. “Oh, my!” he said. “I must 
hurry and do something to save my home 
and father and mother and my brother 
Amos. But what can I do?” 

He looked over the ship’s rail and he 
could see a very tiny spot of yellow light 
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coming from the windows of his home. 

“If I could just get to Lieutenant 
Maynard and his two warships,’’ he 
thought, “I could tell him where Black- 
beard is hiding. 

“IT must do something,” he said. “I 
must do something more than just drag 
this old bathtub back where it belongs.” 

Tom Benn looked at the bathtub. He 
looked again. And then an idea hit him. 
It hit him like a bolt of lightning. He 
turned to see if any of the pirates were 
watching him. There was no one close 
enough to see him in the darkness. 

Tom dragged the big wooden bath- 
tub over to the ship’s rail. He tied a rope 
to one of the bathtub handles. He tugged 
and he pulled and he lifted the tub up 
on the ship’s rail. He pushed it over 
the side and lowered it quietly into the 
water with the rope. The big wooden 
bathtub floated on the water, just like a 
boat. 

But Tom Benn heard a noise beside 
him. He looked up—and there was 
Blackbeard. Tom Benn felt his knees 
get very weak. 

“What do you mean?” Blackbeard 
roared. “What do you mean, just stand- 
ing around here, doing nothing?”’ 

“Oh, I’m doing something, sir,” “Tom 
Benn said. “I’m taking care of your bath- 
tub.” 

“Huh,” Blackbeard grumbled. “Well, 
see that you take good care of it.” 

“Oh, I will, sir,” Tom Benn said. “I'll 
take extra special good care of it.” 

“See to it that you do,” Blackbeard 
growled and stamped off. 

Tom Benn crept along the deck until 
he found some oars. He lowered them 
into the bathtub. He climbed up on the 
ship’s rail and slid down the rope into 
the bathtub-boat. He untied the rope 
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and pushed away from the ship. He 
stuck the oars through the holes in the 
bathtub handles. And he rowed. He 
rowed very fast and very quietly. 

He rowed out of Ocracoke Inlet and 
around the point amd out to sea. The 
bathtub was a very clumsy boat. It was 
hard to steer. But Tom Benn kept on 
rowing. 

“I must find Lieutenant Maynard,” he 
said. “I must do it to save my home, and 
my father and mother and my brother 
Amos.” 

The waves were bigger, out on the 
open sea. It was much harder to row. 
Tom Benn grew very tired. But he kept 
on pulling at the oars. 

Tom Benn was so tired that he 
couldn’t think. But he could hear. And 
he heard voices. He heard a voice say, 
“Lieutenant, I see something approach- 
ing on our starboard bow.” 

Another voice said, “Well, lookout, 
what is it?”’ 

The first voice sounded as if it didn’t 
believe itself. “Lieutenant,” it said, “I 
hardly dare to say this, but it looks to me 
as if a bathtub is sailing up on our star- 
board bow.” 

“Well,” said the second voice, “hail 
this bathtub, and find out who is in it, 
and what he is doing, sailing around on 
the ocean at night. The whole thing 
sounds slightly irregular to me.” 

Then the first voice came louder. 
‘Ahoy the bathtub!” it hailed. ““Who are 
you? Where did you sail from, and where 
are you going?” 

Tom Benn used the last of his strength 
to answer. “I am Tom Benn,” he said. 
‘And I am looking for Lieutenant May- 
nard. I am looking for him because I 
know where Blackbeard is hiding.” 

He heard excited sounds. A warship 
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sailed up very close and a sailor threw a 
rope down to him. He tied the rope to 
the bathtub handles, and sailors hoisted 
Tom Benn and Blackbeard’s bathtub up 
on the warship’s deck. 

An officer came up and peered into 
the bathtub. “I am Lieutenant May- 
nard,” he said. 

So Tom Benn told him the whole 
story. 

And Lieutenant Maynard set sail for 
the entrance to Ocracoke Inlet. He 
blocked up the entrance with his two 
warships. 

In the morning, Blackbeard saw them 
there. He couldn’t slip past them. He 
fired his cannon and the warships fired 
back. 

It was a great battle. Tom Benn helped 
tote gunpowder and cannon balls on 
Lieutenant Maynard’s ship. He picked 
up a cannon ball and stuck it in a can- 
non. The cannon roared and splinters 
flew up from the pirate ship. 

‘“That’s for what you were going to 
do to my father,” Tom Benn said. 

He picked up another cannon ball and 
stuck it in a cannon. The cannon roared. 
Splinters flew up from Blackbeard’s ship. 

‘“That’s for what you were going to 
do to my mother,” Tom Benn said. 

He picked up another cannon ball. 
‘This is for what you were going to do 
to my brother, Amos,” he said. 

Just then a cannon ball from Black- 
beard’s ship flew at him. It made a high, 
thin, wobbling sound. Tom Benn 
ducked. He felt his hat fly off his head. 
And he felt the cannon ball part his hair. 

Tom Benn picked up a sack of gun- 
powder and he poured it into the can- 
non. 

‘This one,” he said, as he stuck a can- 
non ball in on the powder, “‘this one is 
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for what you just tried to do to me!” 
The cannon roared, and one of Black- 
beard’s cannon flew into the air. 

Blackbeard fought fiercely, but one 
by one his cannon stopped shooting. The 
pirate ship was wrecked. 

“Tom Benn,” Lieutenant Maynard 
said, ‘“we have captured Blackbeard. We 
have captured him because of you and 
your bathtub. What can we do for you 
to show how thankful we are?” 

“There is just one thing I want,” Tom 
Benn said. ‘I want to go home.” 

So Lieutenant Maynard took him 
home and told what he had done. Ma 
Benn and Pa Benn and Amos Benn were 
very happy to see him. Ma Benn cooked 
his favorite dinner—stewed chicken with 
dumplings. 
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“Son,” Pa Benn said, “we are very 
proud of what you did to capture Black- 
beard. What can we do to show you how 
proud we are?” 

“Well,” said Tom Benn. “I have 
changed my mind about some things. Es- 
pecially about bathtubs. And what I 
want right now is to tote some water, and 
fill our bathtub, and take a hot bath.” 

“This is a surprise,” Ma Benn said. 

“And then,” Tom Benn said, “then I 
want to take my hoe and hoe some beans, 
or corn, or peas, or turnips, or potatoes, 
or cabbages.” 

Pa Benn and Amos Benn looked at 
each other. “I never would have be- 
lieved it,”’ they said. 

‘A hoe is not such a bad thing after 
all,” Tom Benn said. THE ENnp 
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By May Justus 


OR THIs game boys and girls stand in 
FE; double circle, the boys inside, fac- 
ing out. There is an extra girl who skips 
around the “‘alley,”’ or space between the 
couples. 

At the end of the first verse Sally steps 
beside the boy who happens to be near- 
est her, lays her left hand on his right 
shoulder as he lays his right hand on her 
left shoulder. All the couples do the same 
thing. 

‘The verse is repeated, and this time 
all the couples march to the right. ‘The 
girl who is left over is “Sally.” 

‘The song has the same tune as “Ten 
Little Indians.” 


Here comes Sally down our alley, 
Here comes Sally down our alley, 
Here comes Sally down our alley, 
Who will she have for a partner? 


This is a fine game to play when a 
large number of boys and girls meet to- 


A gether. The larger the double circle, the 


better. 


er 





























N THIS game each boy but one chooses 
[ia girl for his partner. The odd boy is 
the Jolly Miller. He stands in the middle 
of the circle while the couples, arm-in- 
arm, march around him singing this song 
to the tune of * urkey in the Straw.” 


There was a jolly miller who lived by 


himself. 

As the wheel went round, he made his 
wealth. 

One hand in the hopper, the other in 
the bag, 


As the wheel went round, he made his 





grab. 


At the word “Grab” all must change 
partners, and in this grand mix-up, the 
Jolly Miller has the chance to get a part- 
ner for himself. The boy left without a 
partner must now be the Jolly Miller. 





and the game starts all over again. 





Illustrated by Decir MERWIN 
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ALi COGIA AND THE 
JAR OF OLIVES 





mane ow? 


cos Temes! 











Some boys and girls like to, make their 
favorite story into a play. This is the way 
one group of children dramatized Ali 
Cogia when they were reading THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTs. 


Act ONE 

Piace: The Bazaar or market-square 
in Bagdad. Time: Before sunset. 

CHARACTERS: Ali Cogia, a silk mer- 
chant; Basim, a rug merchant; passers- 
by and customers 

(Ali Cogia and Basim have their stalls 
next to one another in the Bazaar.) 
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By HELEN BiTTLER RABUCK 
Illustrated by GRACE CLARKE 


Axi Cocia: That piece of silk is of real 
value and great beauty. It will please 
your wife—in my humble opinion. 

Customer: Then my wife shall have 
it as a gift, for never in all our years of 
trading have I mistrusted your honesty, 
good Ali Cogia. 

Aur Cocia: Those are words long to 
be remembered by me. This is my last 
day as a silk merchant in Bagdad. ‘To- 
morrow, I leave on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

CusToMER: It grieves me to hear of 
your departure. May Allah guard you on 
your journey. (Customer pays for silk 
from a bag at his side. Exits with ma- 
terial over his arm.) 

Basim: (To Ali Cogia) My customers 
have been busy looking at the rugs. 
Looking, bah! They do not buy! (Ali 
Cogia comes to his stall.) 

Aut Cocia: Worthy Basim, I have one 
last favor to ask of you. The day of my 
pilgrimage to Mecca has approached all 
too fast. I find that I have not made plans 
to store a large jar of olives. If it does 
not tax our friendship too much, may I 
place the jar in your keeping? I promise 
to call for it immediately upon my re- 
turn. 

Basim: Fear not about its safety, Ali - 
Cogia, I shall guard it as my very own. 
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Aut Cocta: Thank you! Thank you, 
my true friend. This evening I will 
bring the jar to you. 

(The call to prayer is heard from 
the minaret. “There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet .. . Come 
to prayer! Come to prayer!” Ali Cogia 
and Basim prepare to close their stalls.) 

Aur Coeia: ’Tis the sunset hour of 
prayer. Let us make haste. 

Basi: (As they exit to the left) Wor- 
thy Ali Cogia, may the merchant who 
takes your stall be as good a friend to 
me as you have been. It is with sorrow 
that I bid you farewell. 


Act ‘Two 

ANNOUNCER: Ali Cogia made his re- 
ligious pilgrimage to Mecca. Indeed the 
whole truth is that he did not stay in 
Mecca long. He traveled on to Cairo in 
Egypt and there he saw the pyramids. 
From Cairo, he went to Jerusalem to 
visit the Temple. He visited also the 
beautiful city of Damascus. All this 
travel was slow, and made by camel car- 
avan. As this scene opens, Ali Cogia is 
preparing to return to the city of Bag- 
dad, but the other characters in the story 
are not aware of his plans. 

‘Time: Seven years later than Act One. 

PLACE: Basim’s house. (Jt is meal time 
and Basim and his wife are sitting cross- 
legged before a small table.) 

Wire: Is it not regrettable, my hus- 
band, that we have no olives in the 
house? 

Basim: Is it olives you are craving? 
That reminds me. I still have the jar of 
olives which Ali Cogia placed in my 
keeping seven years ago. I will take this 
plate and fetch some for you. 

Wire: (Rising) Oh, may Allah, the 
all-powerful One, keep you from acting 
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so unwisely! You know that the laws in 
the Mosque say to guard thy neighbor’s 
goods as thine own. I will eat none of 
the olives from Ali Cogia’s jar. 

BasiM: Foolish one, do not be dis- 
turbed. I shall go about this business of 
sampling Ali Cogia’s olives—here and 
now. 

Wire: Then you shall do so alone. I 
cannot be witness to such a disgraceful 
act. (She exits. Basim takes down the 
large jar, removes cover, empties olives 
ona small dish. After the first moldy and 
spoiled ones come out, many pieces of 
gold clatter to the floor. Basim is aston- 
ished.) 

Basim: Gold! So it was gold that Ali 
Cogia wished me to keep for him. Olives 
indeed! Henceforth this gold will be 
mine, but I will fill the jar with fresh 
olives, so that no one will know that the 
jar has been touched. This gold I will 
put into a jar of my own. (Basim stealth- 
ily returns jar to its niche and leaves the 
room with the gold.) 


Act THREE 
ANNOUNCER: One month from the 
day on which Basim filled the jar with 
fresh olives, Ali Cogia returned to Bag- 
dad. Basim pretended to be overjoyed 
to see him and handed over to him the 
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jar of olives he had been keeping for 
him. Almost immediately, Ali Cogia re- 
turned to Basim, full of dismay, and 
asked for the gold which was at the bot- 
tom of the jar. Basim treated the matter 
so lightly that Ali Cogia became angered 
and left to tell his troubles to a judge. 

News of Ali Cogia’s troubles spread 
through the town, for he was well-liked. 
The Sultan and the Grand Vizier, the 
two highest persons in the country, were 
to hear the case at the palace and give 
the final verdict. 

Time: A month later. 

Piace: A court leading off a busy 
street. 

CuHaracrers: The Sultan; the Grand 
Vizier, highest officer in the Sultan’s 
realm; Sultan’s bodyguard; a group of 
children. 

(Sultan and Grand Vizier, with the 
Sultan’s bodyguard are walking through 
the streets of Bagdad, in disguise.) 

Vizier: O Supreme Ruler, rest thyself 
here for awhile in this quiet court. ‘Thou 
hast walked far and thought much about 
the petition which Ali Cogia brought to 
thee against the rug merchant. Surely, 
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Allah will show thee the just and true 
solution, before the men come to the 
palace tomorrow. 

Guarp: I pray thee, stay where thou 
art, Most Wise Ruler. A group of chil- 
dren comes this way, even now. 

(Sultan and Vizier are seated on a 
bench up left. Enter children from 
right.) 

Davop: We made too much noise in 
the other court. Let us not get so angry 
this time. Since I was only an officer be- 
fore, now I want to play the judge. 

Monar: I want to play Ali Cogia. 

Davop: Who'll be Basim, the rug 
merchant? (All the children shake their 
heads.) Surely, Oshana, you will do it. It 


is only in play and not as serious as if 
you were really the merchant. 

OsHANA: Very well, I will try it, but 
this time only. 
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Lazar: I'll be an officer of the court. 

Atma~p: So will I. 

Davop: As Cauzee (judge) of this 
court I command you, officer, to bring 
before me Ali Cogia and Basim. (The 
two boys are brought before him.) 

Boy CauzEE: What is your complaint 
against this man, Ali Cogia? (Ali Cogia 
bows to the ground.) 

Boy Ati Cocia: O Mighty Judge, 
seven years ago I left Bagdad and put 
into this man’s keeping a jar of olives. 
I did not tell him all, for I did not want 
to tempt him, but under the top olives, 
I had placed a thousand pieces of gold. 
A few days ago, I returned from my trav- 
els and opened the jar to find only olives 
in it. Alas, Wise-One, this is a great loss 
to me, and I come to you for justice. 

Boy Cauzee: Basim, speak now in 
your defense. 


Boy Bastm: Most Learned-One! This 
is an insult to my good name. In faith 
did I keep the jar for Ali Cogia. A very 
fine story he tells now about the gold! In- 
deed, why does he not say there were ru- 
bies and pearls in the jar—it would make 
a better story. I swear... 

Boy CauzZEE: Save your oath! First will 
I see the jar of olives. Did you bring it 
with your (To Ali Cogia) 

Boy Axi Cocia: As I entered the 
court, I gave it to the guard. 

Boy Cauzee: Bring forth the ar. 
(Guard places it before him.) \s this the 
same jar you kept, Basim? 

Basim: It looks the same. 

Boy Cauzee: Officer, remove the 
cover (Cauzee looks at olives and tastes 
one.) Hum! How is it that olives taste so 
well which have been sealed for so long 
a time. Bring two olive merchants to me. 























JOKES 
oe Y George \e b 


Here it is May, at last, and one more 
month to swimming time. Let’s keep that 
last month of school happy with more 
jokes for George—he loves to get them 
at Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“I keep seeing spots in front of my 
eyes,” complained Willy. 
“Have you seen a doctor?” asked Nilly. 
“No,” said Willy, “only spots.” 
Diane Waters 


And Diane wants to know why the lit- 
tle strawberry was crying. She thinks it’s 
because he heard his 
father was in a jam. 





Here’s one from Lulu Nethaway: 


Bobby's broken leg had been in a cast 
for weeks. But at last the doctor took 
the cast off. 

“Can I use the stairs now?” asked 
Bobby. 

“Yes,” was the answer. “But take it 
slow at first.” 

“Gee, I’m glad,” said 
Bobby. “I’m tired of climb - 
ing up and down that lad- 
der outside my window!” 





PATIENT: Doc, you were right when you 
said you’d have me walking again. 

Docror: Well, that’s fine. 

PaTiENT: Yes, sir, when I got your bill 
I had to sell my car! 


Marsha Williams 
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(There is a stir among the children, 
who were not expecting this turn in the 
play.) 

Boy OrFicer: Come, Hasim, and Bey, 
you shall be olive merchants. Your fa- 
thers sell olives in the Bazaar. (Hasim 
and Bey kneel before the Cauzee.) 

Boy CauzEE: You will do me great 
service if you will tell me how old you 
think the olives in the jar are. (Both 
boys pretend to taste olives.) 

Brey: O Learned-One! There is no 
need to hesitate. These are very fine 
olives of this year’s growth. 

Boy CauzeEe: Careful! Judge not in 
haste! This merchant says he put those 
olives in that jar seven years ago. 

Hasim: Allah hear me! I say that ol- 
ives placed in that jar seven years ago 
would not be fit to eat. Olives will not 
keep longer than three years, and hardly 
that. I’ve often heard my father say so. 

Boy CauzEE: (Standing) Enough! 
Basim, you are guilty and you shall pay 
back the gold to Ali Cogia. 

(Children applaud, and all crowd 
around the boy-cauzee and tell him he 
had good ideas. Exit.) 

SULTAN: (Coming from rear) That 
child has helped me to see what must be 
done. Go, follow the boy, and bring him 
to me at the palace. (Guard goes after 
boy. Exit right.) 

ViziER: What is thy wish in this mat- 
ter Beloved-of-Allah? 

SULTAN: Tomorrow, when I try this 
case, the boy shall sit with me. He shall 
bring just punishment to the guilty one. 
And let us remember to have two olive 
merchants present to answer his ques- 
tions. I am proud of that boy! I shall give 
him a purse with 100 pieces of gold as a 
reward for his cleverness. 

(Exit to left.) 
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Can you put all the words in the dictionary 
on one sheet of paper? 
Yes, if you take a dictionary and a sheet the 


size of this page. 


* 
PROVE IT YOURSELF! 


By RoseWyler * Illustrated by Ida Scheib 





1. Cut the paper into four strips, each the 
same size. 


2. Roll up each strip tightly. 


3. Set one roll under each corner of the dic- 
tionary. Then your paper will have all the 
words in the dictionary on it. 








HOW IT WORKS 


The strength of a material often depends on 
its shape so that hollow columns can even 
hold up a large building. 
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TABLE MANNERS THR¢ 


By F. J. JUPO. Illustratdd b 


Before man had weapons for hunting 
and tools to work the soil, raw acorns 





and roots were considered tasty food. A 
dead animal, found in the woods, called 
for a feast. Everything was eaten raw— 





just as it was found. Even after fire-mak- 
ing was discovered, it took man a long 
time to learn to cook. Food, hot or cold, 
was eaten with the fingers or assisted 
into the mouth with pieces of bark or 
shells. 

As people began to live in communi- 
ties, their manners became more pol- 
ished, but manners differed from country 
to country and changed with the times. | 





Some people took their meals squatting 
on the ground, others lying down on 
couches. But for ages, fingers were con- 
sidered the only reliable eating tools. It 
must have been an event of importance, 
nine hundred years ago, when a princess 
in Rome was seen using a fork at the 
table. Early forks were two-pronged, 
and it took another five hundred years 





before they were used more frequently. 








The lady who used a fork 


















{TROUGH THE AGES 


stratad by the AUTHOR 


One important problem for centuries 
was how to preserve food. With ice- 





boxes unknown, meat and fish had to be 
salted away. Even so, it kept for a lim- 





ited time only. Rich landowners sup- 
plied themselves with fresh meat by 
keeping game preserves. 

Noblemen of the Middle Ages ate 
with their fingers. It was considered 
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“good manners” to use only three fin- 








gers, but no one called it “bad manners” 





when they dripped gravy on their vests 
or smeared fat on their faces. Bones were 
thrown on the floor, to be cleaned up by 
dogs kept for that purpose. Slices of 
| bread or hollows in the tables served as 
plates. After dinner, servants might 
pour water over the diners’ hands, but 
it was many years before napkins were 
invented. 

Table manners have changed for the 
better as eating tools have become more 
common. Now every home is well sup- 


plied with plates, cups, saucers, spoons, 





forks, knives, and other eating utensils. 

















SECRET 
LANGUAGES 


By KATHRYN W. MEALS 
Illustrated by GorDON HAKE 


ECRET languages, such as those we 
nn going to describe, can be very use- 
ful at times. You and your friends can 
talk in them at your club meetings or 
even among yourselves when you are 
alone. 

Of all the secret languages, Pig Latin 
is the most widely known and used. Pig 
Latin words are formed merely by add- 
ing WAY to words beginning with a 
vowel (a, e, i, 0, u). Words starting 
with a consonant (any other letter of 
the alphabet) are changed to Pig Latin 
by putting the first letter of the word at 
the end and adding AY. Thus the word 
IF, which begins with a vowel, becomes 
IFWAY; the word Dog, which begins 
with a consonant, becomes OGDAY, 
BOY becomes OYBAY, and so on. 

There are other secret languages, 
some of them simpler and some more 
complicated than Pig Latin. Most of 
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them use the same general idea for form- 
ing words. 

Turkey Irish is one of the secret lan- 
guages that is based on the same princi- 
ple as Pig Latin and is even more sim- 
ple. In Turkey Irish, words are made 
by putting AB in front of each vowel. 
Some words—words that contain several 
vowels—become very complicated in 
Turkey Irish. For instance, the word 
CONTAIN, in Turkey Irish, becomes 
CABONTABAABIN. Such words cause 
trouble, but take them as they sound 
rather than as they are spelled. CANDY, 
having just one vowel, is less trouble- 
some. In Turkey Irish it becomes CA- 
BANDY. 

Secret languages, such as Pig Latin 
and Turkey Irish, are to be spoken, not 
written. It does take a lot of practice to 
be able to speak them well and fluently 
without making mistakes. 

Opish is another simple sécret lan- 
guage. It is a little more complicated, 
though the idea is the same as those al- 
ready described. Opish is formed by add- 
ing the letters OP after each consonant. 
Thus in Opish the word DOG becomes 
Dopogop. A word like Umbrella becomes 
UMOPBOPROPELLOPA. Notice that 
when there is a double consonant, as the 
LL in UMBRELLA, OP is added after 
the pair of letters, making it LLOP in- 
stead of LOPLOP. 

All three of these secret languages are 
based on the simple idea of adding extra 
syllables to English words. They all take 
practice to use. But don’t consider a se- 
cret language anything more than fun. 

You and your friends will enjoy using 
them to talk to each other. But remem- 
ber your manners, too. Never use your 
secret language in front of friends who 
do not understand it—they may be hurt. 
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TAFFY UN GUARD >] 


By MartHa Warp DupLey 
Illustrated by Epwin ScHMipr 


AFFy stood on the bobbing bow of 

Katy, the twenty-six foot launch, 
and sniffed the river air. It didn’t mat- 
ter to him that the smells of gasoline and 
kerosene mingled with the soft coal 
smoke from the railroad yards. Soon, he 
knew, there would be the brackish tang 
of the lower Potomac and the wonderful 
odor of beef stew that his master would 
share with him. The Welsh terrier’s 
stubby tail wagged eagerly at the 
thought. 

Robey was a good cook and the best 
master a dog ever had. Taffy would do 
anything for him; anything at all that 
Robey asked him to. The terrier trotted 
back into the galley where Robey stirred 
cocoa with one hand and held a Sea Scout 
manual open in the other. 

“Pickle your bones! Pickle your 
bones!’’ squawked Captain Kidd from 
his perch near the stove. 

Taffy growled softly. Bones were his 
property and no silly bird had any right 
to mention them. But the parrot kept 
right on squawking. 

Robey tossed his dog a biscuit, then 
turned and spoke sharply to the parrot. 
“Steady there, Cap, steady there.” 

“Steady it is, sir. Steady it is,”’ the par- 
rot answered, flapping his wings. 
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‘Taffy took his biscuit out onto the 
foredeck. From the unfinished span of 
the 14th Street Bridge just ahead, he 
caught the sharp smells of paint, tar and 
crude oil. Suddenly the Katy’s motor 
shut off and she veered sharply toward a 
construction barge. 

Robey scrambled on deck and tossed 
a line neatly over the barge mooring bitt. 

The watchman for the bridge-build- 
ing company walked out along the span. 

“What you up to?” he asked gruffly. 

“I just want to tie up here while I go 
ashore for a moment,’ explained Robey. 
He didn’t dare add that he had forgotten 
the stew meat. 

“Well, nobody’s allowed to fasten 
alongside these barges. Men’ll be com- 
ing anytime now and that scow of yours 
will be right in the way.” 

“But it’s terribly important,” said 
Robey, smiling and making fast. 

“Be quick then,’ warned the watch- 
man. 

“Toss ’m in the brig. Toss ’m in the 
brig,” came a shrill voice from inside 
the cabin. Robey dashed back inside and 
told the parrot to stop his racket. ‘Then 
he grabbed his wallet and gave a quick 
turn to the handle on the kerosene stove. 

Taffy was dancing around, ready to 
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hurry off anywhere with his master. 
Robey shook his head, “No, Taff. You 
stay here and mind the boat. On guard, 
Taff, no matter what.” 

Taffy stopped dancing. His head 
bowed with disappointment as Robey 
jumped off the launch onto the barge 
and climbed up the pilings. 

The terrier stood on the Katy’s bow 
and watched his master pace off like a 
track star along the steel beam. But he’d 
stay on guard. Those were his orders. 

Ears drooping, he turned and entered 
the cabin. Captain Kidd was munching 
a piece of dog biscuit for breakfast. ‘Taffy 
tried not to notice. He jumped up onto 


the bunk, circled three times and 


plopped down for a short nap. But a 
familiar nose-twitching smell wouldn't 
let him go to sleep. He covered his nose 
with one shaggy paw to keep out the un- 
pleasant odor of too much kerosene. 
With half-open eyes he watched a 





slow trickle of oil that ran out of the 


stove burner. Robey had left it tilted in 
his hurry to turn it off and now a waver- 
ing blue flame crept from the blackened 
wick. In a few moments, it had followed 
the trickle of kerosene down the stove. 

Captain Kidd stopped eating and 
stared at the worm of blue fire with a 
cold, unblinking gaze. When the flame 
reached the mat below, it burned higher 
and with yellow tongues began to lick 
the leg of Robey’s wicker chair. 

Taffy drew up in alarm. He sensed 
the danger. Dashing up on deck, he 
searched the wind for some sign of his 
master’s return. But no Robey. 

He trotted back into the cabin. Now 
what he saw made the rough hair along 
his spine prickle straight up. 

The mat, the chair, even the bunk 
blankets seemed to be writhing and twist- 
ing in the thick smoke. Captain Kidd 
had retreated to his 


farthest corner, 
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biting and tugging at the chain which 
bound him to his perch. Only a fright- 
ened “Awk, Awk’” issued from his 
crooked beak. 

Taffy scudded back on deck. There 
he raised his head and yelped an alarm. 
Then he spotted the far figure of the 
watchman. He turned toward him and 
barked his loudest. 

But the watchman didn’t turn around. 

Back in the cabin again, the parrot’s 
cry had turned to a plaintive wail be- 
tween coughs. Taffy knew this was an 
honest call for help. With a growl of 
courage, he dove through the smoke to- 
ward the parrot’s perch, seized the metal 
stand with his teeth and pulled and 
jerked with all his might. But the screws 
which held the stand fast to the cabin 
floor would not give way. 


A man was making his way toward the 
barge crane cabin. Taffy saw him and 
addressed insistent barks directly to him. 





The man stopped, turned toward the 
barking and saw smoke belching out of 
the windows of the launch. 

Immediately the man went into ac- 
tion. Lunch box was tossed aside. Coat 
was flung off. ‘The crane operator scram- 
bled down the pilings, jumped onto the 
barge and leapt across to the burning 
Katy. 

Taffy backed out of the man’s way, 
gratefully yipping advice. 

The man grabbed Robey’s swab 
bucket, dipped up water from the Poto- 
mac and threw it into the flaming cabin. 

Taffy tried to tell the man about Cap- 
tain Kidd. He ventured one more at- 
tack on the perch stand. ‘Then he sniffed 
and whined in the direction of a feeble 
croak. 

The rescuer drew another bucketful 
of water and tossed it toward the sound. 
Then, through a cloud of steam, he 
could see the miserable parrot. 
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Quickly the man snatched up a blan- 
ket from one of the bunks, and wrapped 
it around his hand. Now he could grab 
the hot chain which held the bird pris- 
oner and yank him loose from his stand. 

No use to try another pail-dousing in 
that cabin! Taffy backed out with the 
man and the parrot. The man closed and 
bolted the hatch. Then with the squawk- 
ing parrot under one arm, he jumped off 
the Katy onto the barge. He turned and 
pulled the launch close so the dog could 
follow. 

“Come on, fella,” he urged. But Taffy 
stayed where he was. 

The watchman finally approached. 
“Turn in the alarm. Phone the fire pa- 
trol!” shouted the crane operator. But 
the watchman just stood gaping. 

“Can’t you see the boat’s on fire?” the 
crane operator yelled. 

Slowly the watchman shuffled off in 
the direction of the phone. 

The man turned again to coax Taffy 
off the boat. But Taffy was busy on the 
Katy’s foredeck. He faced the closed 
hatch as if his mortal enemy were behind 
it. He barked. He bounced and pranced, 
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sideways and back, like a prize fighter. 
He growled savagely and snapped 
bravely at the scarlet flames which licked 
out through the cracks. 

The crane operator gave up on Taffy. 


He noted that the watchman hadn’t yet 


reached the phone station. So he bounded 
across the barge to turn in the alarm 
himself. 

Then he had a better idea. But he 
would need help. He looked around for 
a workman and saw Sam already halfway 
across the span. 

“Hey, Sam, gimme a quick hand, will 
ya?” he called. 

“Sure will,” answered Sam and hur- 
ried toward the crane operator. They 
met at the top of the pilings. ‘The crane 
operator pointed to the burning launch 
and quickly explained his plan. Then 
he disappeared into the crane cabin. 

Sam swung down off the pilings, 
jumped across the barge, and pulled in 
on Katy’s line until he held her mooring 
ring. Then he signaled to the crane op- 
erator. 

Taffy was still on guard. He hardly 
noticed Sam and didn’t see the long arm 
of the barge crane which had swung 
around and now bore down directly over 
the Katy’s bow. 

“Sure hope you can swim, brother,” 
muttered Sam to the busy terrier as he 
slipped the heavy crane hook through 
the mooring ring of the launch. 

“Okay. Lower away,” he signaled the 
crane operator. 

Now Taffy’s world was tipping back- 
ward and he was sliding back with it. He 
clawed in vain at the smooth deck, but 
he was slipping, slipping, down into a 
whirlpool of water. 

Down, down into the Potomac, the 
long arm of the barge crane lowered the 
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burning Katy. Her smoke and steam rose 
above the surface and blew away. Taffy’s 
head bobbed up and his back legs beat 
up a small wake as he paddled away from 
danger. 

Robey came sprinting back along the 
span. He stopped short, dropping the 
package of stew meat into the oily water. 
What he saw made him sit down on the 
girder to keep from dropping into the 
river himself. 

There hoisted up into the air and 
hanging from the end of the barge crane 
dangled his launch, the dripping Katy! 
And that wasn’t all. The fire patrol boat, 
which had finally arrived, was blasting 
its siren and playing its hoses toward 
the barge where the Katy had been 
moored. Under one of its sprays splut- 
tered a shrieking parrot. And between 
the boat and the barge bobbed the head 
of the faithful Taffy, swimming around 
in circles. 

“Okay,” signaled Sam to the crane 
operator and the Katy came down with 
a ,splash. But she still floated, even 
though she had shipped plenty of water. 

The patrol boat turned off its siren 
and one of the officers threw out a life- 
preserver toward the paddling dog. 
Taffy grabbed it first with his teeth, then 
put up both front paws and rested his 
chin between them, panting gratefully. 

Robey couldn’t trust himself to walk 
the girder over to the pilings. He crawled 
to the ladder and let himself down. He 
managed a feeble whistle to Taffy, who 
promptly forgot about the life-preserver 
and swam to his master. Robey pulled 
him up and took his water-soaked face 
in his hands. 

“Taff,” he said fondly, “I'll bet you 
went down with the ship.” 

“Yeh, he went down all right,” said 
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the crane operator, joining Robey. ‘I 
couldn’t get him to come off.” 

Then he told Taffy’s master all that 
had happened while Robey stroked his 
dog with one hand and smoothed the 
parrot’s ruffled feathers with the other. 

“So,” finished the crane operator, “I 
thought dunking your boat was the only 
way to save it.” 

When the newspaper photographers 
arrived, they wanted to take a picture of 
the crane operator. But he insisted that 
Taffy was the real hero. 

“If it hadn’t been for that terrier bark- 
ing the alarm,” he explained, ‘there 
wouldn’t have been any boat left. Or any 
parrot either, for that matter.” 

So they posed the hero sitting up on 
his haunches with the parrot he had res- 
cued perched between his ears. 

“Steady now. Steady,” said the pho- 
tographer when his camera was all set. 

“Steady it is, sir. Steady it is,” answered 
Captain Kidd, flapping his wings. 
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Rainy Day Game «* 
On a rainy day ae e 
I love to stay > > ee 
On the window-seat i 
Above the street, be > 
And watch the people pass below 
With bright umbrellas row on row. 


Umbrellas red, and black, and green, 
No heads beneath them to be seen, 
They bob along the shining street. 


And people hurrying on their way 
Don’t know at all this game I play: 
That they are gnomes I'd love to meet 
With big bright heads, and little feet! 
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By Leta Kenoatt Browne 
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oc is a huge, yellow tom cat with 

friendly green eyes. His real home 
is at the Gap Trading Post on the Navajo 
reservation in Arizona. But Doc is sel- 
dom home. Although he is a respectable 
cat, who works hard at mouse catching, 
he has a great weakness. He likes to steal 
rides on trucks. Ordinary cars, even the 
finest, have no appeal for Doc. He likes 
trucks, the bigger the better. 

There is a little compartment in back 
of the cab on most big trucks. It contains 
a bed, on which one of the drivers will 
sleep while the other drives. Very often, 
when the drivers stop to eat, the door to 
this tiny bedroom is left open. ” 

One day, as Doc was prowling around 
a large truck, he discovered the open 
door. He jumped in, curled up in a far 
corner and waited. Soon the two men 
came out of the coffee shop, shut the 
compartment door and climbed into the 
cab. Doc was on his way. 

The truck next stopped at House 
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The Hitch-Hiking Cat 


By MAXINE LEE FISHER 
Illustrated by ROJANKOVSKY 


Rock, another Navajo trading post sev- 
enty miles up the valley. The drivers 
were astonished when the door was 
opened and the big, yellow cat jumped 
down. Doc mewed his thanks, held his 
tail stiff and straight, and stalked into 
the post. 

The people who live in the many 
trading posts strung across the northern 
part of the reservation soon came to 
know Doc. Like the cat, they liked to 
travel from one trading post to another. 
On his visits, Doc was always fed and 
given a place to sleep until he decided to 
return to the Gap. 
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The truck drivers soon caught on to 
Doc’s sly methods of hitch-hiking. Wher- 
ever they saw him, they would solemnly 
invite him to take a ride but he politely 
turned them down. He only enjoyed 
trips when he thought he was stealing a 
ride. 


One time he rode more than a hun- 
dred miles across the Arizona state line 
into Utah. He got out at a small town 
and the laughing driver watched him 
saunter away, bent on exploration. 

But this was strange territory to Doc. 
No kind friends set out milk for him. 
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‘There were many bad-tempered dogs 
who did not respect his right to travel. 
Poor Doc spent many hungry hours in 
the tall trees. 

The next week, when the truck came 
back, the yellow cat was waiting. As soon 
as the driver opened the door, he 
bounded in. His meows and growls told 
the story of his unfriendly treatment. 

Doc still hitches rides on the trucks 
but not as often as he once did. And he 
never, never goes to visit strangers. 
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By CHARLES COOMBS . 


IRCUS time is here again. Overnight, 
C giant mushrooms of canvas sprout 
near the edge of town. Lions, tigers, 
clowns, elephants, acrobats, jugglers all 
perform beneath the Big Top. They 
amuse and amaze thousands of children, 
both young and old. 


But out behind the tent ... in the 





Circus Back tard 
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circus back yard . . . quite a different 

show is taking place. This is a show that 

the public seldom sees. Out there the 

lion tamer is trying to calm the big 

“cats.” The trained bear is having his 

skates strapped on. A great striped Ben- 

gal tiger snarls at the sudden blare of the 
circus band from inside the tent. 

In another corner 

of the back yard the 

“bull men” put the 

swaying elephants 

through a few prac- 

tice tricks. Everyone 

is paying close atten- 

tion to the animals. 

If any of them acts 

the least bit strangely, 

. he is kept out of the 

owe’ show for that day. 

But the _ elephants 

love to act. They sel- 

dom cause trouble if 

treated with kind- 

ness. That is true of 
all the animals. 

The hostlers walk 
the performing horses 
back and forth, ready- 
ing them for their act 
in the sawdust ring. 

Hidden from view 
beneath the folding 
seats of the grand- 
stand is a long row of 
dressing rooms. Acro- 
bats are busy getting 
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into gaily spangled costumes. Some will 
have to change several costumes during 
a single show. 

One section of the dressing rooms is 
called “Clown Alley.” ‘There the “‘joeys,”’ 
as clowns are called, whiten their faces 
with zinc oxide. They add bright colors 
of grease paint; maybe a rubber nose or 
flappy ears. Each clown has his own fav- 
orite way to make up. It is his trademark. 
No other clown will copy it. 

Out in one corner of the back yard, 
the wardrobe tent is a beehive of action 
as performers quickly change costumes 
between spectacles. 

‘There goes the band. The parade of 
actors and animals forms outside the 
tent near the performers’ 
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entrance. 


Someone nervously ties a shoelace. An- 
other tightens a saddle strap. An ele- 
phant trumpets impatiently to get inside 
and under the spotlights. A clown tests 
his red bulbous nose to make sure it will 
light up at the proper moment. Every- 
one is busy making last minute prepara- 
tions. 

Then the circus moves forward into 
the glare and the noise under the Big 
Top. Act by act, every minute brings a 
new thrill, a new spectacle or a new 
laugh. . 

Each thrill and spectacle and laugh 
was carefully planned, practiced and 
perfected out there in the circus back 
yard. For that is where every circus is 
born. 
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“Oh, penguins be gay, 
It is raining today. 
The soft spring showers 
Are friends of ours; 

For we like to get wetter 
And the wetter the better.” 





So sang Petunia as she looked out of 
the window and saw the rain. 

“It'll be nice in the park today,” said 
Peterkin, splashing in the kitchen sink 
as I stirred the breakfast chowder. 

“Now look!” I said. “I don’t have 
time to take you to the park. I have to 
go to the office and send out STORY 
PARADE.” 

“But we're big,” cried Peterkin. “We 
can go by ourselves.” 

‘“‘No, and I mean no. You always get 
in trouble.” 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Walrus. “I'll 
tell you what we'll do. I’ll march them 
over there under military discipline and 
keep them in order.” 

So after breakfast off they went, one 
on each side of Uncle Walrus. 
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All went well for a while. Uncle Wal- 
rus and the penglets stopped to call on 
the seals. While the penglets were play- 
ing with the baby seal, Uncle Walrus 
got into an argument with Father Seal 


on politics. At first they just barked at 


each other. The barks got louder and 
then Uncle Walrus gave a rush and a 
shove and the old seal went plunk off 
the rock where they were talking. As he 
disappeared under the water, Uncle Wal- 
rus looked around for the penglets. 

But they were not in sight. So he lis- 
tencd. Sure enough, over by the duck 
pond, he heard excited chirps and 
squawks. As he got nearer he could make 
out the indignant “Quack, quack!” of 
the mother. Then he topped the ridge 
and saw them. The penglets had thought 
up a new game. They would come up 
right behind the mother duck, divide 
her from the ducklings, and then herd 
these off to an island in the middle of 
the pond. 

“We're taking prisoners,” _they 
shouted to Uncle Walrus. “We have fif- 
teen.” 

“You’re arrested for disobeying or- 
ders,’ he barked back. “About face!”’ 

So the next thing they knew two sorry 
penglets were marching home. “Sol- 
diers!” grumbled Uncle Walrus. “To 
the guard house with you.”’ And he shut 
them up in their room until supper. 
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This morning I found on my doorstep 
the nicest basket of wild flowers for the 
first day of May. Now where did it come 
from? Was it Peterkin, or Uncle Walrus? 
I just know it couldn’t be Lulu—lobsters 
just aren’t that considerate. 

What exciting plans do you have for 
this month? Are you going to the circus, 
starting your garden, or visiting your 
grandparents in the country? Let us know 
at Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., how you 
spent the month of May. 

Petunia, Editor 


EVENING 
By Eileen Judy, Age 12 


In the evening all is quiet and still. 
All is quiet until 

A drop of rain comes. 

And then comes more and more 
Until it is pouring. 

Then comes thunder— 
‘Thunder shaking everything. 
Then comes lightning— 
Lightning with its bright light. 
It lights up the sky 

So it is bright as day. 


Then comes 
Thunder! 
Lightning! 
Rain— 

All over again. 
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SOUNDS 
By Barbara Morton, Age 8 


The sounds in the ocean and brooks 
and rivers are different than the sounds 
on the earth. The earth is filled with 
people sounds. ‘The water with bubbles. 
‘There are sounds under water that are 
bubbling. ‘There are always bubbles un- 
der the water that make pretty sounds. 


WIND 
By Jane Lewis, Age 10 


I feel the wind blowing upon my face, 
upon my dress. 

Cool wind. 

O, where there’s wind, there’s 
happiness. 


MORNING TOAST 
By Kathleen Alexander, Age 9 


Our dog Susie looks like a pile of rags. 
Her hair hangs in her eyes. She looks 
funny. She always likes her morning 
toast. She haunts the breakfast table un- 
til I put the toast on her back. Then she 
carries it out. She wants me to open the 
back door. 

Then she walks out the door and 
jumps off the steps. The toast falls off. 
Sometimes she buries her toast outside, 
but sometimes she eats it. 
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SPRING MIRACLE 
By Connie Patrono, Age 7 


I took a twig. It looked just like 
a stick. 
I planted and took care of it, 
And soon a lovely plant 
. Was seen, 
With pretty leaves, tender and green. 


And now it’s time to pull the weeds, 
To plant the flowers and vegetable seeds, 
So like the birds we'll sing all day 

And all the world will be happy and gay! 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 


— 


. They have a bank on either side. 


N 


Because winter ones are generally felt. 
When it is full of sharps. 


Because he is a man of letters. 
They are always making a score. 


SID OA ge 


Wuart Am I?: Horn; Gnu (New) ; Olive. 
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Because every time you take it out, 
y y 
you will find it increases (in creases). 


They even cry when they cut onions. 
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OLD IRONSIDES 
By Hosia Rae Blankenship, Age 9 


GOING TO MARS 
By Marc Sawyer, Age 10 


Going to Mars is every man’s dream 

To see the rocket shooting out steam! 

To be at the controls shouting, 
“Let er rip.” 

And anxiously thinking as you bite your 
lip 

“Will this be a successful trip?”’ 

Then all of a sudden—you see the red 
planet 

And hope someday that you will land 
on it. 

Yes, you’ve conquered outer space 

You have really won the race! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


FURNITURE ReBus: lamp, cabinet, dress- 
er, clock, rocker, chest, carpet, sink. 


Worn SQuaRE: crow, rage, ogre, week. 


STORY PARADE 
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Dear Story Parade: 

I am an American girl living in Ar- 
gentina. I receive your magazine as a 
Christmas present. I think Story PARADE 
is a wonderful magazine. I especially like 
the Billy and Fats stories. As Story 
PARADE comes to me by boat mail, I get 
it about three weeks later. 


LIFE IN ARGENTINA 

Life in Argentina is very different 
from life in the States. Schools, especially 
are different. I go to an English school. 
I have many American friends. In my 
school there is a big building that has an 
assembly hall and classrooms upstairs. 
My classroom is upstairs. 

We have English lessons in the morn- 
ing and Spanish in the afternoon. For 
English we have twelve different teach- 


IN CAME HORACE 


Ages 4-7. 


LITTLE ANGELA AND HER PUPPY 


By JANET BEATTIE. I//ustrated by Anne Marie Jauss. The 
delightful antics of Horace, the cat who was master of 
the household, with three rather stupid watch dogs. 


ers. Each teacher has a half hour lesson. 
School begins at 8:30 and ends at 12:30. 
At half-past ten we have recess. 

Spanish classes begin at 1:20 and end 
at 4:20. For Spanish we have two teach- 
ers only. One takes math and geography, 
and the other takes essay, reading, and 
history. 

Our teachers are very nice. Every day 
we are given both English and Spanish 
homework. 

In the primary school there are only 
seven grades. Next year I am going to 
do my last year of compulsory Spanish 
(but I shall continue, I think). After 
next year come the “Anos Nacionales.”’ 
My sister has done them and she says 
they’re much more fun than primary 
school. 


Susan G. Austin, Age 12 
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$2.00 





Written and illustrated by DOROTHY MARINO. The 
warm, appealing story of a lonely little girl in a big city 
who at last found a playmate. 

Ages 3-6. $2.00 


PETERLI AND THE MOUNTAIN 

By GEORGIA ENGELHARD. Illustrated by Madeleine 

Gekiére. The wonderfully adventurous story of Peterli, 
the little red cat who really climbed the Matterhorn. 
Ages 7-10 $2.25 


HERE COMES MRS. GOOSE 

By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. Illustrated by Miriam and 
Zenas Potter. An old favorite, charming as ever — the 
quaint Mrs. Goose and her hilarious scrapes. ‘““Wonder- 
ful bed-time stories.”—Minneapolis Tribune 
Ages 4-10. $2.65 


Philadelphia e J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY «¢ New York 
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~ BILLY AND FATS 
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HE WINTER was hardly over when 
“F iia Dowd announced that it was 
time to start practicing for the May Day 
program. 

‘May Day already,” Billy whispered 
to Fats. ““And there’s still some old dirty 
snow outside.” 

‘Hey nonny nonny, ugh,” whispered 
Fats. 

Billy and Fats had been having their 
troubles with May Day for years. In kin- 
dergarten, they had had to dress up in 
purple crepe paper and be two cute 
little crocuses. Ever since they had been 
working on ways to get out of dancing 
on May Day, but they hadn’t come up 
with anything reliable yet. 

Well, this year Miss Dowd’s room was 
to do the Maypole dance, and Miss Dowd 
got right to work, rehearsing them in 
the gym. Later, when the weather 
warmed up, they would rehearse out- 
doors, with a real Maypole, with real 
streamers on it. 

Billy and Fats had never worked them- 
selves to death learning the dances be- 
fore, because they always had partners. 
Naturally the partners were girls, and 
naturally the girls learned all the steps 
right away and liked it. So it never mat- 
tered how many mistakes Billy and Fats 
made as long as they kept moving and 
ended up facing the right partner. 

This Maypole business was different. 
They had partners, all right, and there 
was a little bowing and curtseying and 
stuff at the beginning of the dance. Then 
the girls all went one way around the 
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GO ROUND 


By MARION HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the AUTHOR 


Maypole, and the boys went the other, 
so the boys were strictly on their own. 

And every time anybody made a mis- 
take, even a little one, the streamers got 
all tangled up and Miss Dowd stopped 
the music. Then they had to untangle 
the streamers. This wasn’t as simple as 
it sounds, either, especially if the wind 
was blowing. 

Worst of all, when the streamers were 
all untangled down to the one that was 
wrong, that one generally turned out to 
have Billy or Fats on the end of it. 

Well, Miss Dowd got crosser and cross- 
er and worked them harder and harder, 
but nothing much came of it. It was the 
week before May Day, and still they had 
never once wound all the streamers up, 
and unwound them again, without stop- 
ping at least once to untangle. 

By then it was time for elections, and 
it was Miss Dowd’s room’s turn to elect 
the May Queen. That meant another 
room would elect the May King, and the 
rest of the rooms, their attendants. 

Every year there was a lot of talk by 
the teachers about voting for whoever 
had the finest character, but every year 
the best-looking ones got elected just the 
same. Billy and Fats had never paid 
much attention to the elections, because 
they were never in any danger of being 
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elected, either for their good looks or 
their fine characters. 

So Fats was surprised when he heard 
Billy ask Gus Schultz, ‘““Who you voting 
for, for May Queen?”’ 

“Carol Jones, I guess,” said Gus. 
“You got any better ideas?” 

“Well, I sort of thought I might vote 
for Sandra Riley,” said Billy. 

“Sandra Riley!” squawked Gus. 

‘Sure. She’s pretty nice, for a girl. She 
can run faster than any kid in the room.” 

“Yeah, sure, but for May Queen? With 
those carroty pigtails and skinny legs?”’ 

“Listen, what difference does it 
make?’ demanded Billy. “Carol Jones 
will get it anyway, but Carol Jones is a 
pain in the neck to me, so why should I 
vote for her? Besides, Sandra would be 
tickled to death to get a few votes.” 
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“I guess you’re right,” admitted Gus. 
‘Say, maybe I’ll vote for Sandra, too.” 

Then Billy cornered Peggy Crowley 
and Ann Meyers on the playground. 
‘Well, I guess Carol Jones is all set to be 
Queen of the May,” he said cheerfully. 

“If she gets elected,” snorted Peggy. 

“What do you mean, if?” asked Billy. 
‘“She’s the prettiest girl in the room, 
isn’t she?” 

“She certainly thinks so,” sniffed Ann. 
“And I suppose all the boys will vote for 
her. They always do.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” mumbled Billy. “Gus 
Schultz was just saying he might vote for 
Sandra Riley.” 

“Did he, no kidding?” asked Peggy. 

“Sure he did,” replied Billy. “Not 
that it'll make any difference. Carol’s a 
cinch to get elected.” 
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‘Oh, she is, is she?”” demanded Peggy. 
“We'll see about that.” 

After Billy had talked to a few more 
kids, Fats asked suspiciously, “Hey, 
what’s the big idea, anyway?” 

“Nothing,” replied Billy. “It’s a free 
country, isn’t it?’’ And that was all Fats 
could get out of him. 

Well, the next day they had the elec- 
tion, and after all the slips were collected 
and counted, Sandra Riley had seven 
more votes than Carol Jones and was 
elected May Queen. 

Sandra was so pleased and surprised 
she nearly cried, and Carol was very nice 
about it and congratulated her. Miss 
Dowd said it was a fine choice, and now 
would the class please file out quietly to 
the Maypole and try to get it right this 
time. 

So there they were, right back at the 
Maypole again. Miss Dowd started the 
music and then stopped it suddenly. 

‘Dear me, I forgot,” she said. “Sandra, 
will you please step out? You won’t be in 
the dance now, of course. There will be 
a rehearsal for the May King and Queen 
and their attendants tomorrow. Now 
then, class, all together now, one and— 
two and—” 

But Billy just stood still, holding the 
end of his streamer. ‘Please, Miss 
Dowd,” he called over the music, ‘what 
do I do now? I don’t have a partner.” 

“Oh, of course!” exclaimed Miss 
Dowd. “‘Sandra was your partner, wasn’t 
she? I’m afraid you won’t be able to be 
in the dance, either, then.” 

Well, of course Fats saw it all now. 
He was just about fit to be tied, espe- 
cially when he remembered how he had 
let Billy talk him into voting for Sandra. 
But he just had to stand there and take 
it, while Miss Dowd told Billy not to be 
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disappointed, because he could be a big 
help passing out programs. 

Fats felt a whole lot worse when he 
found out what he had to wear. The 
girls were to be all dolled up fit to kill, 
and they just loved it. The boys, even 
Billy, had to wear long white pants. But 
all the boys in the dance had to wear 
sashes, too, to match the streamers they 
held. 

Fats’ streamer was bright pink. 

So May Day morning, Fats’ mother 
tied a big pink sash around his middle 
and told him to be careful not to rumple 
it. As soon as he got out of the house, 
Fats wadded up the sash and stuffed it 
into his pocket. At school, there were 
dozens of kids milling around in cos- 
tumes, mostly crepe paper coming apart 
at the seams. 
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Fats eased into the building, and ran 
into Billy in the hall, looking very im- 
portant with a stack of programs. Fats 
walked right by without speaking. 

Just then Miss Dowd and the princi- 
pal, Miss Griswold, darted out of the 
office and grabbed hold of Billy and 
started talking to him. Fats quietly back- 
tracked a little, to see what was going on. 

Miss Dowd was saying to Billy, “The 
teachers know more about what goes on 
around this school than you children 
think we do.” 

Well, this didn’t sound too good for 
Billy, or for anybody else that happened 
to be around, either. Fats was glad that 
he could just start walking any time he 
wanted to. 

Miss Dowd went on to say that she 
knew all along that Billy was the one re- 
sponsible for getting Sandra elected May 
Queen. She thought it was just wonder- 
ful of him, because nobody deserved to 
be May Queen more than Sandra. 

Fats couldn’t figure out what all this 
was leading up to, but he soon found 
out. Jim Haskin, from Miss Kemp's 
room, had been elected May King. But 
Jim’s mother had just phoned to say he 
had a temperature of 102 this morning, 
and couldn’t possibly come to school. 

‘‘So Miss Dowd and I have both agreed 
that nobody deserves the honor more 
than you do. So we are asking you to take 
Jim’s part in the ceremony today!”’ Miss 
Griswold explained to Billy. 

“But I don’t—I can’t—I mean, it ought 
to be somebody out of Miss Kemp’s 
room!” stuttered Billy. “Anyway, I 
wouldn’t even know what to do.” 

“It’s perfectly simple. You won’t have 
a bit of trouble,” said Miss Griswold 
kindly. ‘“‘Jimmy’s robes and crown will 
just fit you.” 
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“Robes?” said Billy in a hollow voice. 
“Crown?” 

“Yes, they’re in my office. Come along 
and we'll explain everything.” 

Billy was still repeating, “I couldn't, 
honest I couldn’t—” when Miss Dowd 
and Miss Griswold led him firmly into 
the office and shut the door. 

Fats went out and took his place with 
the rest of the class at the edge of the 
lawn. The folding chairs were filling up 
with mothers, and a few fathers with 
movie cameras, and lots of wiggling lit- 
tle brothers and sisters. Fats saw his own 
mother, with his baby brother. She waved 
at him and made faces until he remem- 
bered the sash in his pocket. 

So he got it out and tied it on again. 
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PUZZLES 


By ROBIN PALMER 


















































See if you can guess the eight pieces of 
furniture represented by the pictures 
above. 
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WORD SQUARE 
1. A black bird 

2. Fury 

3. A hideous giant 
4. Seven days 


Answers on page 40. 
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Then the music started, and the May 
King and Queen appeared in the big 
front doorway of the school. Fats hardly 
recognized Sandra. She looked perfectly 
beautiful, in a long white dress that hid 
her skinny legs. Her hair was brushed 
out loose around her shoulders, and it 
glittered in the sun like polished copper. 

But Fats didn’t have any trouble rec- 
ognizing Billy. There he stood, with a 
wide blue sash around his middle, wear- 
ing a sort of blue velvet cape that hung 
down behind and dragged on the 
ground. On his head, he balanced a wob- 
bly crown like a basket of eggs. 

Then the music changed to a march, 
and Sandra started gracefully down the 
steps. After a bit, Billy started too. It 
looked to Fats as if somebody had pushed 
him from behind. He caught up with 
Sandra, and they started the long march 
to the thrones at the far end of the lawn, 
followed by the attendants, two-by-two. 
Last of all came a little kindergarten kid 
carrying a wreath of flowers on a pillow. 

Either everybody else was out of step, 
or Billy was. Fats decided it was prob- 
ably Billy. And Fats knew that, in about 
three minutes, Billy was going to have to 
put that wreath of flowers onto Sandra’s 
head without putting her eye out, and 
with four hundred people watching him. 
Altogether, Fats couldn’t remember 
when he had had a better time at a May 
Day Program. 

Gus Schultz, standing next to Fats, 
whispered in his ear, “Hey! I thought 
Jim Haskin was May King. What’s Billy 
Kidwell doing out there?” 

“‘Jim’s sick,” explained Fats. “So they 
picked Billy.” 

“Why Billy?” asked Gus. 

“Oh, didn’t you hear?” said Fats. “It 
was on account of his fine character.” 
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Try my lotion? 


A flowery crop! 








Story 
of the 
Cover 


HE Circus was ready for its first per- 

formance of the season under the 
big top. Flanflan, the clown, stopped by 
the ring to see Bruno, the lion. 

“Bruno, old friend,” said Flanflan, 
“this is not an afternoon for work. The 
spring breezes blow, the flowers bloom. 
One should be walking in the country 
with one’s lady love.” 

Bruno’s eyes took on the same faraway 
look that Flanflan’s had. 

“You too, Bruno, are in love?’’ asked 
Flanflan. “But of course, it is spring for 
you too. Well, let’s see how the ladies 
feel.” 

Flanflan plucked the petals from the 
daisy. “She loves me . . . loves me not.” 

Suddenly Bruno reached over Flan- 
flan’s shoulder and ate the daisy. 

“Bruno,” laughed Flanflan, “now we 
will never know. Perhaps it’s better that 
way. ...” A shrill whistle interrupted 
them. It was time for the show! 


Coming Next Month 


HE antics of Henry’s Dog Henry 

will keep you laughing all summer 

. and for a flying start on some inter- 

esting summer activities, you'll want to 
read the articles on Goggle-Fishing, 
Secret Messages, and Audubon’s Birds. 
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REVIEWS BY BARBARA NOLEN 


ow would you like to read about a 
H ghost cat? No one ever proved that 
the little white cat with the blue eyes, 
was the ghost of Miss Nancy Rose, but 
Glory and her brother had their suspi- 
cions. And that summer on Deer Knob 
was full of strange happenings from the 
moment the white cat walked out of the 
lilac bushes beside the haunted house. 

As for Minx, the witch’s daughter who 
went to school on a broomstick, she’ll 
cast a spell over you, too. This is not a 
Halloween story, but a fine story of 
magic for any day in the year. 

A tiny tree-frog from Puerto Rico, 
who is not afraid to travel in an airplane, 
is a hero who will easily win friends and 
influence people. 

Ghost Cat by Helen Rushmore. 

Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Little Witch by Anna Elizabeth 

Bennett. Lippincott. $2.50. 

The Green Song by Doris Trout- 

man Plenn. David McKay. $2.50. 

When you hear folks say, “Boys will be 
boys,” that is just another way of admit- 
ting that boys like to throw mud, shoot 
arrows, and play tricks. Boys also have a 
kind of foolhardy courage. There are 
boys of this kind, stirring up excitement 
in three very different places: in faraway 
Greece at the foot of a Holy Mountain, 
in a Veteran’s housing project near De- 
troit, and in a small town which might 
be anywhere in the United States. Chris- 
tophilos, which is the Greek way of say- 
ing Christopher, had the most astonish- 
ing adventures of all. 
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Tales of Christophilos by Joice M. pe 
Nankivell. Houghton. $2.50. 
Project Boy by Lois Lenski. Lip» ™ 





pincott. $2. ye A 

Bigity Ann by Helen Fern Dar- 

inger. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

If you turn back the clock, you will 
find some books in which history and 
mystery are more than rhyming words. 

There are cruel pirates and wreckers 

in the story of the first lighthouse at Ed- 
| dystone Rocks; there are the twin ter- 
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Make a May Basket 


The present to give 

On the first day of May 
Is a basket of flowers - 
Then hurry away! 
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rors of Indians and starvation in early = Berry baskets, salt or cereal boxes, 
Tennessee; a stolen purse and stolen fire- 4e, ‘he cut-off pen a 
‘ : aii ers, Or any stur ox will make ; 

arms in Colonial Williamsburg. Most * Mtg? eapspetonige a 
good beginning for a pretty May 


| bloodthirsty of all are the Norse heroes 
whose ideas of right and wrong are so 
different from ours today. A man might 
even kill his brother because of a dream, 
or sacrifice his wife to avenge his tribal 
honor. 

The House in the Sea by W. H. 

Wood. Duell, Sloan. $3. 


basket. 

Find a piece of gay paper. Cut it 
to a size 3” higher than your con- 
tainer and 1” longer than it needs 
to be to be wrapped around length- 
wise. 

Now fold this piece of paper in 
half in the long direction and cut 
slits in it while it is folded. The sec- 
Winter Danger by William O. ond drawing below shows how it 
Steele. Harcourt, Brace. $2.25. will look. 


The Devil’s Tail by Edith Thacher Last of all, glue the bottom and 
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top of the paper to the bottom and 
Hurd. Doubleday. $2.75. * top of your container as in the last 
Adventures with the Heroes by My drawing below. Then attach a bright 


Catherine E. Sellew. Little, Brown. 
$2.75. 

There’s adventure for the small fry, 
too, in several of the new picture books. 
The War Whoop of the Wily Iro- 
quois by Martha Keller. Coward. $2. 
Away Went Wolfgang by Virginia % 
Kahl. Scribners. $2. Rad 
Mr. Finch’s Pet Shop by V. H. MY 
Drummond. Oxford. $2. +H 
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ribbon or paper handle, and fill your 
May basket with pretty wild flowers. 


By Patricia Villemain 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW a and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 434,” x 614”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 


ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 
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Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT. SP 6 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ for which please send a __§_ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Mickey Mouse Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 











Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 


State 
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Swans 


By E. H. CLark 
Photographs by the AUTHOR 


UTE swans, called ‘‘mute’’ be- 
M cause they make only a quiet 
honking noise, build nests four or 
five feet wide on the banks of lakes 
and rivers. In the picture, the 
mother is sitting on her eggs. The 
father, who has a larger knob on his 
beak, is about to take over to give 
her a rest. While the eggs are hatch- 
ing, he always stays near the nest to 
fight off attackers by beating them 
with his wings. 

Swans lay from four to seven 
greenish-gray eggs, each about five 
inches long. The young swans, 
called cygnets, hatch in about six 
weeks. After two days in the nest, 
they take short trips on the water. 
In a week, they may go more than 
100 yards. 

Swans eat the water plants around 
the lake. When the cygnets are 
young, the mother treads water in 
shallow places to loosen the small 
plants and roots so the young ones 
can pull them up easily. 

The young swans sleep under 
their mother’s wing and take rides 
on her back. In four or five months 
they have all their feathers, and the 
mother teaches them to fly. She flies 


. Short distances away from them, and 


the cygnets will try to fly to her. 
Soon they will be flying and will 
look almost exactly like their par- 
ents. 
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